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After the catastrophic experience of the Great War, the French novelist Romain Rolland 
wrote to Freud to express some reservations about the treatment of religion in The future 
of an illusion (1927), in which Freud had contended that religion reconciles us to those 
deprivations civilization imposes as our instinctual sacrifices, which then appear as ‘fate’. 
As with all of the achievements of civilization, religious ideas arose out of a need to fend 
off the crushingly superior force of nature, so that the development of religion marked a 
constitutive step for civilization even as it marked the ‘restoration of limitless narcis- 
sism’ for the individual. For Rolland, Freud had failed to properly appreciate the ulti- 
mate source of religious sentiments, which consisted in the ineffable experience of the 
infinite ocean of existence. Freud took the criticism to heart, penning a response in the 
form of a speculative meditation on metapsychology, Civilization and its discontents 
(1930). His concern with the fons et origo of religion led Freud to conclude that “The 
common man cannot imagine Providence otherwise than in the figure of an enormously 
exalted father’. Nikky-Gurinder Kaur Singh also plays on an oceanic metaphor, albeit 
one that appears in the Sikh scriptures, in order to explore the ways in which the 
issue of a patriarchy bedevils Sikhism. Her perduring concerns — shaped through a life- 
time of scholarship on Sikhism — with hermeneutics, translation, and feminism are all 
well represented in this introduction. 

A humanist impulse motivates this introduction. Like Freud, Nikky Singh sees 
the project of civilization/culture, or in this instance, Sikhism, as unfinished. 
While, on one side of Sikh studies, Arvind Mandair has recently revived interest 
in the Derridian notion that ‘religio’ remains untranslatable outside of its putatively 
narrow occidental origins, Nikky Singh contrarily affirms the necessity of trans- 
lation. Her insistence on cross-cultural translation in this introduction eschews 
the anti-humanist claims of a forceful strain of interpretation in the contemporary 
field of Sikh studies. She outlines three aims at the outset of the book: (1) to encou- 
rage the study of Sikhism in courses other than those on religion, (2) to write for a 
non-specialist audience, and (3) to recover the egalitarian foundations of Sikhism. 
Her work spans an impressive number of topics: the Sikh hagiographical traditions, 
the formation of the scriptural canon, the investiture of the Khalsa, the status of 
Sikhs in the colonial era, contemporary fiction by Sikh authors, the artistic 
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representation of Sikhs in traditional modes of painting as well as in modern media, 
and the incipient reformulation of Sikhism affected in the diaspora. Striving to 
incorporate fecund traditions in the comparative study of the history of religions, 
she likens the narrative of the formation of the Khalsa to the scenes of sacrifice 
involving Isaac and Ishmael in the Old Testament, while the Sikh initiation of 
amrit is compared to baptism and the karaprashad offered after a liturgical service 
is juxtaposed with the Eucharist. Even the oneness of the ‘Beloved’ is explained 
as the attempt to overcome the Cartesian dualisms of traditional metaphysics. 
She writes, in one of the numerous passages that underscores the humanist motiv- 
ations of the book, ‘religious difference is an easy target for our own psychological 
sickness’ that is then projected on to others (70); the Guru Granth, she argues, is 
the conduit that allows us ‘to examine our own maladies’. This introduction fulfils 
the aspiration, first articulated by the historian J.S. Grewal, for a liberal interpret- 
ation of Sikhism. Nikky Singh accomplishes this by pursuing an essentially moral 
argument that contrasts the strictures of contemporary Sikh orthodoxy with the 
initial steps that the Sikhs had taken toward sociopolitical emancipation in the 
Mughal era, particularly when it came to freedoms for women. 

Nikky Singh portrays the Sikh Gurus as modern reformers, whose poetry outlined 
a philosophy in which liberation was understood as the freedom from religious and 
traditional authority, in favor of a more ‘natural’ ethico-religious formation based 
on equality. Guru Nanak stands in as a kind of Kantian figure who rejected the auth- 
ority of Brahminical and Islamic codes of conduct in favor of reinterpreting enlighten- 
ment as the subject’s knowledge of its own self-legislating activity. The world as such, 
she argues, never came pre-categorized for Guru Nanak, but rather as a representation 
of ‘the fullness and reality of the Divine’. But where Hegel followed Kant to histor- 
icize the transcendentalist deduction, the Sikhs who came after the Gurus were unable 
to continue the progression of this idealism, so that their substantive emancipation 
came to be confused as absolute. The clearest example of this stagnation or retrogres- 
sion, Nikky Singh argues, is the case of women. “The waves of wonder, joy, and equal- 
ity generated by the Gurus quickly found their way back to a stagnant pond of 
discrimination and androcentric norms’ (102). The Khalsa Raj marked another step 
in this descent, as ‘the customs of purdah and sati undergone by women from elite 
Muslim and Hindu families, respectively, began to be emulated by the upper echelons 
of Sikh society’ (102). The importance of the category of custom in the colonial era, 
which valorized a hyper-masculine Sikh identity, reinscribed certain forms of patriar- 
chy in Punjab. 


The caste names that Sikhs had learned to discard were reintroduced, as many of 
them were registered in the army under the old system of family name, and the 
occupational boundaries they had rejected also came into play, as the colonialists 
created “traditional agriculturists”, “martial races” and “trading castes’’. (143) 


The reformulation of the ‘customs and veils of the ancient feudal system’ is the albatross 
of modern Sikhism (119). 

At its crux, this work levels a forceful critique of the retrenchment of patriarchy in 
Sikh communities in Punjab. “Whereas Sikh scripture is radically open’, Nikky Singh 
contends, Sikhs themselves have been ‘slow to acknowledge and implement its 
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innovative ideas’, perpetuating instead ‘the centuries-old values that surround their reli- 
gion’ (119). Nikky Singh submits that there are promising new directions, especially in 
the diaspora, where there are groups of Sikhs trying hard to reestablish the equality 
referred to in the scriptures. Her future vision of Sikhism depends on Sikhs interested 
in producing new translations, experimenting with non-traditional familial forms, per- 
mitting an open dialogue on gay identity, strengthening anti-racist movements, and 
capturing the Sikh devotional experience in art and literature. 

As instructive as this examination is, the absence of an impulse to historicize the 
development of Sikhism limits its usefulness as an introduction, the best examples of 
which remain J.S. Grewal’s The Sikhs of the Punjab (1990), H.W. McLeod’s The evolution 
of the Sikh community (1975), and Teja Singh and Ganda Singh’s collaboration A short 
history of the Sikhs (1950). There is a tendency to treat gender, caste, and sociopolitical 
and religious differences simply as matters of psychology or habitus. The impulse to read 
modern subjectivity back into the scriptures is never quite transcended; consequently, 
Nikky Singh reads much of Sikh history through roseate spectacles, expressing a kind 
of nostalgia for the conservative ethical ideals of the Singh Sabha era and the elitist cos- 
mopolitanism of the Sikh princely kingdoms. Yet, even so, this book raises an important 
challenge: What would it take to realize the possibility of emancipation latent in 
Sikhism? To state the matter even more provocatively: How are modern Sikhs impeding 
their own freedom? Throughout, Nikky Singh seems intent to ask, What would it take 
to redeem the aesthetic vision of Guru Nanak? 
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